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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. sorrows and discouragements, almost from day 


to day, wherever I go. But the belief that it 
is for an appointed time—that the day of re- 
lease will come, and that at last I shall be re- 
stored to thee with quietness of mind,—ena- 
bles me to endure, with meekness and patience, 
sometimes even with a fortitude that is beyond 
myself, the sufferings and privations of my 
present lot, and sometimes constrains me, with 
an increase of resignation, to offer up myself to 
the service of the Lord, even if He should 
see meet to lay upon me, to the extent of my 
original prospect, the visiting of the Southern 
States. I am generally preserved from much 
anxiety respecting it, in the hope and confi- 
dence that, as the time approaches, my way 
will be opened “with satisfactory clearness.” 

With reference to the subject of slavery and ° 
the Bible Society, both so near his heart, he 
adds the following interesting remarks :— 

‘** Almost from the first of my coming into 
America, I have wished to obtain a brief sum- 
mary of the laws in all the different States re- 
lating to slaves and free people of color. A 
few Friends in Philadelphia are now interested 
in the object, and I hope it will ultimately be 
accomplished, though it must be a work of con- 
siderable time, of no small labor, and probably 
of some expense. I know of nothing that 
would be so likely to rouse the feelings of the 
people of the eastern and middle States into 
action, as having these oppressive statutes 
brought before them by such a compendium. 

It should be remembered that many of the 
slaveholders are people of very limited inter- 
course, and some of them have perhaps hardly 
ever been in the way of hearing the iniquity 
and abominations of slavery exposed. And it 
seems no more than common justice, whilst 
they are laden with heavy censure for evils en- 
tailed on them by the avarice and luxury of 
their fathers, that we should endeavor, by 
every possible means, to enlighten and enlarge 
their minds, and lead them to a patient inves- 
tigation of the righteousness of the claim they 
profess to have on the persons of their fellow- 
creatures. My heart and mind are much in 
the subject, and I think that no object of a 
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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 387.) 


During the whole of the year now nearly 
brought to a close, William Forster had keenly 
felt his protracted absence from his beloved 
wife and child. Still he had much work be- 
fore him in the North; and it was no small 
trial to his faith not to feel relieved from an 
apprehension of duty to extend bis journey to 
the Southern States, with the certain prospect 
of thus being brought into immediate contact 
with the wretched system of slavery, and of 
witnessing the sufferings of the poor slaves, as 
well as cf being obliged to seek entertainment 
at taverns kept by slaveholders. But enabled, 
under all his conflicts, to put his trust in the 
Lord, and to cast all his care upon Him, he 
was strengthened to persevere in the work to 
which he was called. 

Again leaving Philadelphia, he spent some 
time among the meetings to the west and north 
of the city. * 

©1823. 12th mo. 25th.—We left town early, 
and came to the week-day meeting at Merion, 
where I was much enlarged, both in feeling 
and doctrine. ! went to my dear friend Israel 
W. Morris’s—well-named, for I think he is as 
much of a true Israelite as most I have met 
with in America.” 

A few days later he writes to his wife :— 

“1824. Ist mo. 5th. Lampeter, Lancaster 
Co., Pennsylvania.—It is a comfort, and greatly 
to my strength and support, to find thou art so 
much assisted to give me up to the disposal of 
our Lord and Saviour, until the portion of suf- 
fering He may be pleased to appoint me in this 
land is completely filled up. Many are my 
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benevolent nature ever had so much hold on 
my feelings ; though I must confess it does not 
supplant my interest in the Bible Society, 
which I consider the secret spring of every 


- other institution of a philanthropic nature. It 


is those amiable and excellent men who have 
devoted: themselves to that most noble cause 
that are the first to stand forward in promoting 
every other institution which has for its object 
the amelioration of man, of whatever clime or 
color.” 

Having completed his engagements, for the 
present, in Pennsylvania, William Forster 
again entered the limits of New York Yearly 
Meeting. 

After being in the State of Connecticut, and 
visiting several meetings in the States of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, William Forster at- 
tended the Yearly Meeting for New England. 
He then spent several days on the island of 
Nantucket. The prospect of a long journey 
into the Southern States still pressed heavily 
upon his mind; and he continued to desire 
that he might not enter upon the service with- 
out being favoured with a confirming evidence 
that it was a Divine requiring. Home pre- 
sented its many attractions; and the thought 
of rejoining his beloved wife and son bright- 
ened in his view. With these anticipations he 
writes on his return from Nantucket :— 

“The Lord has dealt bountifully with us 
during the whole course of our separation ; and 
surely we have great cause to worship before 
Him in filial reverence, and with thanksgiving 
and praise to bless his holy name, that through 
all our many trials He hath ever been our 
stronghold and sure ,hiding-place, and only 
present help. O may we seek to serve Him 
with a more entire dedication of all our time, 
and strength, and talents; and to trust in Him 
at all times without wavering. 

My prospects southward are almost con- 
stantly before me; and many are my very low 
moments under the pressure of the exercise. 
It is a very formidable undertaking. When I 
consider bow near the accomplishment of it will 
bring me to the day of my liberation, I am ani- 
mated to persevere, and strengthened in faith, 
to offer myself up unreservedly to the disposal 
of my God and Saviour.” 

William Forster now entered upon his long 
anticipated visit to some of the Southern 
States, which occupied rather more than six 
months. A peculiarly touching interest was 
added to this period of his labors in America, 
im consequence of his hearing of the illness 
and death uf his “ beloved and honored fath- 
er,’ during that time. The following extracts 
from letters to his wife will be read with inter- 
est -— 

“1824. Oth mo. 25th, Winchester, Virginia. 
—It is indeed a hard attainment to be careful 
for nothing,—to be kept from that earefulness 
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by which we are in danger of being tempted to 
relax in the steadfastness of our confidence in 
God. Perhaps something approaching towards 
this-undue anxiety has pressed too much upon 
my mind. We have not less, | suppose, than 
600 miles to travel ina direct course, to the 
farthest meeting in Tennessee, most of the way 
through parts of the country remote from 
Friends. Having entered more deeply of late 
into the abomination and sin of slavery, and all 
its attendant horrors and cruelties, my spirits 
are somewhat overborne in anticipating the dis- 
tress 1 must expect to pass through during the 
winter, on seeing and feeling so much of the 
sufferings of my fellow-creatures without being 
able to relieve them. Never was | more sensi- 
ble of the need of’ help from above than at the 
present moment. I dare not doubt that, as I 
seek to be preserved watchfnl and devoted, our 
compassionate Saviour, iu the faithfulness of his 
love, will be pleased to approve Himself my 
strength and my shield. 

The trade in slaves from Virginia and Mary- 
land to the States bordering on the Mississippi 
is carried on to a dreadful extent. The land- 
lord where we lodged last night told us that in 
‘the month of August last’ there were no 
less than fifteen of these slave-dealers in their 
neighborbood endeavoring to induce the farm- 
ers to sell. They are the mostanxious to ob- 
tain young negroes from twelve years of age to 
twenty-five, to work as field slaves on the cot- 
ton plantations. They are drawn from these 
parts into Tennessee, and then taken down the 
river to Natchez, where there is a regular slave- 
market; and the planters come from Alabama, 
Louisiana, Xc., to make their purchases. The 
American internal slave-trade is a subject that 
has very deeply interested my feelings since I 
was in these parts before. 

10th mo. 8th. Pittsylvania Court House, 
Virginia.—I had a kind aod very interesting 
letter from my dear brother Josiah. His ac- 
count of my beloved father is keenly touching 
to the liveliest sensibilities of my nature. IL 
know it is not reasonable to expect he will 
much longer retain his accustomed vigor, yet lL 
hope to be permitted to see him before the in- 
firmities of age shall have much increased 
upon him. 

We finished reading J. J. G.’s book on the 
‘ Peculiarities,’ &c., to-day. I think it is a 
very luminous and faithful exhibition of Chris- 
tian principle, and have enjoyed much sweet- 
ness of religious fellowship with him whilst 
reading it. Iam almost impatient for the ap- 
pearance of his other work :* I think it will be 
no less interesting to me. What a favor it is, 
both to himself and others, that he is brought 
to seek a firm establishment in the Truth, that 
the Lord has been graciously pleased to accept 





* His “ Essays on Christianity.” 
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of his talents, and that He is sanctifying them 
to the furtherance of His own purposes.” 

After enumerating the meetings attended in 
North Carolina, since coming into that State, 
and those in prospect for several days to come, 
W. F. says :— 

©10th mo. 20th. Near Rocky River Meeting- 
house, Chatham Co.—In eight or nine days the 
Yearly Meeting will be at hand. About ten 
days after that, will, I trust, clear us out from 
these parts of Carolina. We must then set to 
in good earnest, and encounter the difficulties 
of the mountains on our way to Tennessee. I[ 
sometimes feel enough to satisfy me that I am 
here in the way of my duty, and I do not 
know that I have reason to doubt that it is in 
the right time.” 


(To be continued.) 
-———— 


CorpELiaA Bayes, of Stoke Newington, died 
11th of Fourth month, 1865, aged 68 years. 


Cordelia Bayes was born at Cambridge in 
1797. Her parents, Thomas and Mary Williams, 
were members of the Church of England. It 
appears that her first abiding religious im- 
pressions were received about the sixteenth year 
of her age, when she became dissatisfied with 
the amusements in which ber family indulged, 
and as far as possible withdrew herself from 
them, spending much time in the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures. Soon after this, C. W., 


with some of her sisters, removed to Lynn, in 
Norfolk, where she became acquainted with 
some members of the Society of Friends; and 
occasionally attended their meetings for wor- 
ship. 

in the 21st year of her age, she commenced 
recording in a diary the progress of her inner 


life. These records give interesting evidence 
of her gradual growth in grace and in the 
knowledge of her Lord and Saviour. He was 
indeed the spring of her joys and the founda- 
tion of her hopes. Again and again she speaks 
of having “ nothing to rely on for her soul’s 
salvation besides her Saviour’s free mercy, and 
the atonement made by Him.who is our great 
High Priest.” Side by side with expressions 
like these, we read of her earnest longings after 
holiness of heart and entire conformity to God's 
will. And these longings did not arise from 
anything like a slavish fear; they were the 
— of achild in all things to please a 

ather she loved, or they sprung from a sense 
of deep indebtedness to Him who gave himself 
for her. And if some of the entries in her 
journal would lead us to suppose that an op- 
pressive consciousness of her own imperfections, 
and a painful sense of how much she fell short 
of realizing the object of her desires, sometimes 
caused her to go mournfully on her way, there 
are not a few others which assure us beyond a 
doubt, that true love to her Saviour, and a firm 
trust in His forgiveness, were at other times ac- 


companied by a depth of peace and joy, to 
which those are strangers who walk at ease in 
a path of less devotedness. Extracts from this 
journal will form the greater part of the present, 
sketch. 

June, 1818. “Oh, how did I feel the bur- 
den of my sins this morning at the Church. My 
soul had no peace and comfort; it was in dark- 
ness in the valley of the Shadow of Death ; the 
Saviour still appeared, and I did not quite de- 
spair. The worship of the Church appears to 
me not in spirit and truth; the organ, the sing- 
ing, the praying, the preaching, do not seem 
conducted in (Gospel simplicity, and all the 
pomp and parade do not suit for those that are 
sinners. This afternoon went to the Friends’ 
Meeting. What quietness there is io their 
form of worship! the creature is excluded, and 
the Creator is exalted; the Saviour is here 
waited and watched for, and the dependence 
and he)plessness of the creature made kuown. 
Mrs. Fry, of London, was there ; she spoke ; the 
purport was to comfort those who love the Lord, 
and yet from remaining doubts were still under 
a cloud, as it were, and saw not their way 
clearly for a time; to such she uttered words 
of encouragement,—it seemed almost as though 
she knew mine and ’s state, as if she had 
heard our conversation, last Tuesday. I believe 
it was sent from the Lord to be spoken to us, and 
they were indeed words of comfort. I still hope 
to belong to their Society, but the Lord’s time 
is best.” 

In 1820, C. W. was married to James Kir- 
bell Bayes, whose religious views accorded with 
her own, and, after their marriage, they regu- 
larly attended the meetings of Friends. The 
young wife earnestly desired to perform her 
new duties faithfully. Both were, indeed, 
united in Joshua’s holy determination: ‘ As 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.”’ 
As children were added to their home, the 
mother’s prayers were many and fervent for 
her little ones, that she might be enabied to 
bring them up “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” : 

First month, 1820. “I frequently fear lest 
I should not perform the duties of my station ; 
particularly 1 feel anxious that our servant 
should not be neglected in her best interests. 
May the Lord direct me aright in what I ought 
to do, and give me strength to work while it 
is called to-day. The numerous comforts which 
I now enjoy, and so little deserve, make me 
tremble lest they should prove snares to me, 
and hindrances in the straight path of life.” 

First mooth 20th, 1822. “Oh! that I 
could in faith lay hold of the promises of God 
to sinners, that I could not only outwardly 
know, but inwardly feel the Lord Jesus to be 
my Saviour from the power of sin. I have 
this evening read of-the Redeemer’s agony in 
the garden, and my soul was pierced with 
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sorrow that I felt no more; my heart yearned 
to know and love Him, and to feel as we ought 
the immense debt we owe to Him who under- 
went all these sufferings for us.” 


Eighth month 19th, 1823. “‘Thy God 


‘that pleadeth the cause of His people.” Oh! 


how sweet is the view of Jesus, here. Who 
can despair with such an assurance, with such 
an one to plead for us? Lord, increase my 
faith, increase my hope, and make it firm in 
Thee. In the former part of this chapter, 
(Isaiah li.) we are desired not to fear ‘the re- 
proach of men.’ Oh! that I may overcome this 
fear, and boldly, in the Lord’s strength, avow 
whose I am, and whom I serve.” 

First month, 1824. “ This evening, seemed 
to feel the words of our Lord to one of His 
first followers, ‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat; but I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not.’ How instructive in many points 
does this appear; the Saviour’s mercy, the 
frailty of man, the enmity of Satan to the work 
of God in the heart, the necessity of main- 
taining a constant watch, are here shown ;— 
Lord, may these lessons teach me wisdom. I 
have been reminded this evening by the hymn 
which I read, what is the true thing I 
want: 

‘A heart, in every thought renewed, 
And filled with love divine ; 

Perfect, and pure, and right, and good, 
A copy, Lord, of Thine.’ ’ 

First month 26th. “TI have felt grieved to 
see how little. control I seem at times to have 
over my tongue and my thoughts, and have 
prayed, ‘Set a guard upon my lips, O Lord! 
and let every idle word be suppressed by thy 
power; also cleanse the thoughts of my heart, 
purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean, 
wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’ It 
was also impressed on my mind, that it was the 
little foxes that spoil the tender grapes, and 
this seemed to caution me that these little faults 
which creep jn, such as quietly hearing our 


friends and neighbors blamed, speaking evil of 


them (even though the truth) where there is no 
occasion, thus indulging in a gossiping spirit, 
or censuring as if we ourselves were perfect,— 
these will injure the sweet fruit,of the Gospel 
vine. We must cast the beam out of our own 
eye, before we can see clear/y to pull the mote 
out of our brother’s.” 

In the year 1825, C. B. was admitted into 
membership with the Society of Friends, by 
Lynn Monthly Meeting, and, two years after, 
her husband and four children were also re- 
ceived as members. 

©. B. had previously believed herself re- 
quired to adopt the language and dress peculiar 
to the Society; this she felt to be a heavy 
cross, but desiring to be found faithful as a 
servant in all things, she willingly and cheer 
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fully acquiesced in that which she believed to 
be called for at her hands. 

Fifth month, 1825. “Oh! I desire to be 
grateful for this mercy, that my lot is cast 
amongst those who, I believe, are the Lord’s 
people, and endeavoring to know and do his 
will in simplicity; yet I have been inwardly 
taught not to look upon this event except as 
one more step, and still to look to the inward 
guide, and not outward to others.” 

Fourth month 11th, 1827. “I seem as 
though, after a long season of mourning in 
heaviness, 1 could rejoice again on my way, 
having this evening been favored with a glimpse 
of my Saviour. It struck me while reading a 
little piece of Bernard Barton’s on Ecclesiastes, 
‘He that regardeth the wind shall not sow,’ 
&e., that I am not dead to self; 1 have been 
looking more at my own defects, darkness, 
dulness, coldness, &c., than at the fulness of 
the Saviour, and His love. Oh! may I die to 
self and live to Christ and in Him, dwelling ia 
deep humility.” 

Twelfth month 31st, 1828. “Oh! how can 
I describe the wonderful mercy which I have 
been made partaker of, I believe I shall bless 
the Lord through all eternity. Oh! how 
sweetly have | been comforted, how mercifully 
dealt with. The gracious message suddenly 
arose, the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth thee 
from all sin. It cleared away the gloom and 
darkness with which my mourning soul had 
been enveloped, and has remained strongly im- 
pressed ; I fee] that I am indeed redeemed,—a 
vew creature in Christ Jesus. Oh! this is no 
cunningly devised fable. He is my Redeemer 
indeed, my Saviour, my all-sufficient plea. Ob! 
great and unspeakable favor: freed from the 
burden and heavy yoke of sin; now may [ 
live a life of faith, and grow daily, until I at- 
tain the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” 

First month 19th, 1829. “In a sweet re- 
tirement this evening, I have been graciously 
instructed. It was presented to my mind that 
I must not only experience a cleansing virtue 
in the blood of the Saviour, but must also know 
Him as the Purifier, the Sanctifier, the Justifier, 
that my conscience must be thoroughly purged 
from dead works, to serve the living God; that 
I must know Him as a refiner with fire, and as 
fullers’ soap. Oh! the height, and depth, the 
extent, and breadth of the law of the Spirit of 
Life; well might David exclaim, ‘Thy com- 
mandment is exceeding broad.’ Nothing but 
Infinite Power can effect this great work in the 
finite creature. But ah! I am deeply humbled 
when I consider the amazing love shown untu 
me, a vile, unworthy sinner.” 

Eighth month 18th, 1831. “T have felt in- 
structed this evening by the passage, “‘ Whoso- 
ever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall not enter therein.’ And 
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I have been comforted in the evidence of some- 
thing like that childlike spirit which cries 
‘Abba Father,’ which knows and feels itself 
helpless, weak, poor, and ignorant, and craves 
the guidance of its Heavenly Parent, to direct 
it aright in all things, and that it may be fed 
with food convenient for it, day by day.” 

Nioth month !4th. “This evening much 
comforted in reading that very sweet hymn of 
Luther’s in Gurney’s selection :— 

‘’Tis not too hard, too high an aim, 
Secure thy part in Christ to claim." 
I was the preceding night (being wakeful,) ex- 
ceedingly tried with sudden and alarming views 
of the awfulness of death, and felt a.fear to 
which L have hitherto been almost a stranger. 
I was tempted to ask, ‘Why must this be? 
why this agony?’ Yes, it was a temptation, 
and I trust I joined not with it. After a while 
in stillness, the Beloved and ever Blessed One, 
whose voice is heard in the quiet, whispered, 
‘Thy Saviour suffered death ;’ [ was satisfied, I 
was thankful. Oh! how great are his mercies, 
and His loving kindness eodureth for ever! 
‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints.’ ” 

Eighth month 9th, 1835. “I have great 
need to remember the apostolic injunction, 
‘Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith; prove your own selves. Know ye not 
your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates 7?” Oh! how con- 
stantly do | feel condemnation in my heart, 
how many omissions of duty, and commissions 
of evil, make me mourn. I want to deepen in 
the root, that I may bring forth more fruit; I 
want to live nearer to my God; IL want to feel 
a fervent love to my dear Redeemer ; I want to 
do good both to the souls and bodies of my 
fellow creatures; I want a lively faith, which 
can, indeed, commit all into His hands ; I want 
to live holily and unblamably before all men; 
I want daily more and more of the spirit of 
Christ, who pleased not Himself.” 

Eleventh mouth, 18th. ‘‘ Peace and joy in 
believing, have been my precious portion since [ 
last recorded the wonderful love of God to my 
soul, and many sweet instructions have been 
given to mé, so that I have been made to under. 
stand some of that deep mystery of godliness, 
which had not heretofore been revealed.— 
My experience is, and has been, ‘ 1 am nothing, 
Christ is all.’ Thus hath it been with me, that 
in quietness and confidence hath been my’ 
strength, and my peace hath flowed like a river.” | 

After much mental conflict, and great search- 
ings of heart, C. Bayes first spoke publicly in| 
the ministry in the year 1834; and three years | 
after she was recorded a minister. Shortly be- | 
fore the Monthly Meeting had thus shown its’ 
unity with her ministry, she accompanied her | 
beloved friend Elizabeth Robson, of Liverpool, 
as companion through part of Norfolk and Cam-! 
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bridgeshire. The first service for which C. B. 
requested a mioute from her Monthly Meeting, 
was in the Tenth month, 1837, to visit the 
meetings and families of her own Monthly 
Meeting. From this time for nearly twenty 
years she was a most diligent laborer in her 
Master’s vineyard, being very frequently en- 
gaged in religious service both in this country 
and in Ireland. 

Third month 2d, 1834. “I read the 143d 
Psalm, descriptive of my mouraful state ; went 
to meeting, and found it.good to be there. How 
can I speak all his goodness? In His favor is 
Life. I felt the stirrings of Life ; I was as in the 
presence of the High and Holy One ;‘ Come now 
and let us reason together,’ &c., was brought to 
my mind, and then / felt a Saviour near, who 
would not cast me out. ‘ Cast out the bond- 
woman and her soa’ was whispered in the hear- 
ing of my soul, and I felt the power of Him who 
alone can make us free. I was constrained, 
just before the meeting broke up, to express my 
longing desire that we might all come simply to 
the Saviour, Jesus, the Physician of souls, the 
Friend of sinners. I felt lightened of my load, 
with which I went to meeting; peace, and a 
cheerful spirit, are now vouchsafed. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul!” 

Eighth month 25th, 1834. “ When, in the 
77th Psalm, David’s spirit was overwhelmed 
within him, he first considered the days of old ; 
and here I would also consider the exceeding 
mercies of the Most High unto my soul in 
years that are past, how He called me in a waste 
howling wilderness, how he led me about aad 
kept me as the apple of the eye, how he eacour- 
aged me to take (fod for my portion and the 
Rock of Israel for my strength. More than 
twenty years has he had long suffering patience 
with me; when I have sinned He has in love 
chastened me ; when I have wandered He has 
sought me; when I have hungered He has fed 
me with food convenient for me ; He has blessed 
me in basket and in store; He has more than 
blessed me in the possession of a precious part- 
ner, dearer to me than life, and given me seven 
dear children to train, I earnestly crave, for 
Him and His service who gave them to me. 
And what shall I more say? Is not this God 
my God? and will he not be my gaide even unto 
death! Oh! that unbelief might be for ever 
rooted out of my ati gratitude and love 


land joy and peace in the Lord might henceforth 


be shed abroad and abound therein, that I 
might run on my way rejoicing.” 

Seventh month 10th, 1838. “ The Lord 
hath led me through all the way wherein he 
would have me to go, and I am returned from 
Liucoloshire with abundant peace to my bosom, 
a rich reward of which [ am indeed uoworthy. 
It was very remarkable to my mind how clearly 
every duty was pointed out just at the time 
when it was required; so that I was enabled, 
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under a covering of quietness and confidence,| neatness, easy locomotion, rapid intelligence, 
without doubting, though with many fears and| agreeable warmth, abundant light, physical as 
much weakness and trembling, to go forward | well asintellectual, were things wished and wait- 
from day to day, answering the requirements of| ed for, but not yet found. 

my great and good Master, who did not lay} To us, their effeminate descendants, it might 
upon His servant more than He strengthened | be painfully interesting to witness the efforts 
me to perform.” 


(To be concluded.) 


—0r- 


From Littell’s Living Age. 


of these hardy and much enduring people to 
procure warmth in their dwellings, by the 
scorching and freezing of their alternate sides, 


under the blast that swept from many apertures 
An Address on the Limits of Education, read} towards the current of a vast open chimney. 
before the Massachusetts Institute of Tech-| And this state of things was hardly bettered by 
nology, November 16, 1865. By JAcOB|the established zero temperature of an un- 
Bierrow, M. D. warmed church, or the irrespirable atmosphere 
In 1829 a volume was publi-hed in Boston} vf a stove-heated school-room or court-house. 
bearing the name of “ Elements of Technology.” | Our recent progenitors read their dusky and 
This name was not then in use, nor was it gener-| infrequent newspaper by the light of a tallow 
ally understood, except by those who drew its} candle, and groped their way through dark 
meaning from its etymology. It was not in|and unpaved streets under the guidance of a 
Johnson’s Dictionary, nor yet in Reese’s Cyclo-| perivatetic lantern. .If in summer they de- 
pxdia. In Worcester’s Dictionary, where it] sired a draught of cold water, there was no ice ; 
now has a place, no older authority is cited for] and if in winter they wished for dry feet, there 
its support than that of the volume alluded to.| was no Indiarubber. If in darkness they sought 
Its analogue indeed was extant in some other| for light, there was neither gas nor even lucifer 
languages, and fifty years ago was published in| matches. 
Latin among the “ Theses” of the graduating] Men were stationary in their habits and de- 
class of Harvard College. But its revival for| liberate under their necessities. He who would 
the use of English readers had to be justified] communicate with a friend in a neighboring 
by the assertion that it might be found in some] State might do it in a week, providing he could 
of the older dictionaries. devote a preparatory week to seeking a safe 
Such, less than forty years ago, was the] private conveyance. And if any one had occa- 
doubtful tenure in English literature of a word] sion to transport himself from one town or city 
which now gives name in this city to a vigor-| to another, he could do it on a trusty saddle- 
ous and popular institution, a large endowment, | horse, or still more rapidly in the organized re- 
a magnificent edifice, and at the same time aj lays of the Boston and New York stage-coach 
great and commanding department of scien-|‘‘ Despatch Line,” which undertook to put bim 
tific study in every quarter of the civilized| through in less than a week. They who went 
world. down to the sea in ships could reach England 
It has happened in regard to technology that| from either of the above named ports in from 
in the present century and almost under our] one to two months if wind and weather were 
own eyes, it has advanced with greater strides| favorable. Literary productions were written 
than any other agent of civilization, and has] out with a goosequill, and printed in a reason- 
done more than any science to enlarge the| able time by the labor of two men toiling at a 
boundaries of profitable knowledge, to extend| hand-press. Housewives plied the spinning- 
the dominion of mankind over nature, to econo-| wheel, the distaff and the shuttle, and webs of 
mize and to utilize both labor and time, and| coarse texture grew into perceptible existence 
thus to add indefinitely to the effective andj with a speed which might be compared to that 
available length of human existence. And|of a growing vegetable. Beef was roasted on a 
next to the influence of Christianity on our] revolving spit, turned round by a man, a dog, 
moral nature, it has had a leading sway in|or asmoke-jack. And what will hereafter be 
promoting the progress and happiness of our|accounted still more strange, garments were 
race. made by sewing slowly together their constitu- 
To appreciate what has been done by the ap-| ent parts with a needle and thread. 
plied sciences operating through their depend-| I have taken technology as a leading expo- 
ent and associate arts, we have only to go back | nent of the great advance which was to be made, 
a little more than two-thirds of a gentury, to|and has been made, during the lifetime of some 
the times of Franklin and Washington, and in| of us, in certain intellectual and practical im- 
many c:ses to those of our cwo immediate fath- | provements of mankind, in supplying the wants, 
ers. In those days of small things, men were] overcoming the difficulties and increasing the 
compelled to pass their lives in a sort of desti-|elegances of life. To enumerate all these im- 
tution which in this age of scientific luxury] provements would simply be to recount the great 
would be considered a state of semi-barbarism.| steps by which our own age has advanced to 
The means of domestic convenience, personai! the elevated and privileged condition in which 
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cal arts, in the hands of science, have taken the 
lead in the great visible changes of the present 
century, it would be presumptuous to call tech- 
nology the only field from the cultivation of 
which mankind have obtained abundant and 
unlooked for harvests. In every other walk or 
sphere of science, literature, and refined hu- 
manity, the civilized world, with unfaltering 
progress, has pushed forward, at the same time, 
its dominion over mind and matter. 

It is the object of the present remarks to 
show that the amount of knowledge appropriate 
to civilization which now exists in the world is 
more than double, and in many cases more than 
tenfold, what it was about half a century ago, 
and that therefore no individual can expect to 
grasp in the limits of a lifetime even an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the many provinces of 
old learning, augmented ‘as they now are by the 
vast annexations of modern discovery. Still 
farther, education which represents the thresh- 
old of accessible knowledge, instead of being 
expanded, must be contracted in the number 
and amount of its requirements, so that while 
all its doors are freely kept open to those who 
possess time, opportunity and special aptitude 
or necessity, a part of them at least must be 
closed to those who do not possess those requi- 
sites. If in the days of the ancient Greeks 
“life was short,” while “ art was long,” bow is 
it now, when life is not longer, but art, litera- 
ture and science are immeasurably greater ? 
How will it be in another half century, when 
new discoveries shall have arisen commensurate 
in their results with those of electro-magnetism 
and of solar actinism, of modern optical combi- 
nations and geographical and geological ex- 
plorations? How will it be with the discoveries 
of newly armed astronomers and the calcula- 
tions of geometers yet to appear,—with revolu- 
tions stirred up by chemists among elements 
that have slumbered together since the crea- 
tion,—with the augmented conversions of heat 
into force, driving innumerable mechanisms to 
minister to man’s pleasure and power,—and 
more than all, how will it be with the cum- 
brous, vast and insurmountable weight of books, 
which shall render literary distinction a thing 
of chance, of uncertainty, perhaps even of im- 
possibility. 7 

A law which obtains in matter, obtains also 
in regard to the mind and its acquirements, 
that strength is not increased in proportion to 
magnitude. The static and dynamic strength 
of materials for the most part decreases as their 
bulk increases. A column or a bridge cannot 
be carried beyond a certain size without crush- 
ing or breaking its substance, and a whale, if 
unsupported by the surrounding water, would 
die from the pressure of his own weight, A 
small animal’ will leap many more times his 
length than a large one, and the integrity of 


we now see it. And yet, although the practi- 





his slender limbs will not be injured by the ex- 
ertion. The useful development of a tree is 
known to be promoted by severe pruning, and 
where this is impossible, as in primeval forests, 
the trees prune themselves and attain greater 
height by the death of their under branches, 
the insufficient supply of sunlight being mon- 
opolized by the upper and dominant members 
at the expense of the lower. These examples, 
drawn both from inert and organic matter, may 
serve to illustrate the corresponding truth that 
human intellect, though varying in capacity in 
different individuals, bas its limits in all plang 
of enlargement by acquisition, and that these 
limits cannot be transcended without aggre- 
gate deterioration in distracting the attention, 
overloading the memory, or overworking the 
brain and sapping the foundations of health. 

The school system of New England is at the 
present moment our glory and ourshame. We 
feel a just pride that among us education is ac- 
cessible to all, because our public schools are 
open to the humblest persons. But in our 
zeal for general instruction, we sometimes for- 
get that a majority of men and women must la- 
bor with their hands, that the world may not 
stand still, and that all may not lose by disuse 
the power to labor. We cannot train all our 
boys to be statesmen and divines, nor all our 
girls to be authors and lecturers, or even teach- 
ers. We ought not, therefore, to drive them 
into the false position of expecting to attain by 
extraordinary effort a place which neither na- 
ture nor circumstances have made possible. 
Many unfortunate children have been ruined 
for life, in body and mind, by being stimulated 
with various inducements to make exertions 
beyond their age and mental capacity. <A 
feeble frame and a nervous temperament are 
the too sure consequences of a brain overworked 
in childhood. Slow progress, rather than rapid 
growth, tends to establish vigor, health and 
happiness. It has always appeared to me that 
a desirable and profitable mode of school edu- 
cation would be one in which every hour of 
study should be offset by another hour of ex- 
ercise required to be taken in the open air. 

To illustrate the impossibility of making any 
one what may be called a general scholar, we 
need but to take a slight view of the extent 
and recent progress of a few of the most famil- 
iar and popular sciences at the present day. 
Let us take geograpby, which treats of the 
earth’s external structure, and geology, which 
treats of its internal. In the first of these the 
education of many of the present generation 
abounded in what are now found to be errors 
and defects. We were taught that the 
Andes were the highest mountains cf the 
globe, and the Amazon the longest river. Dis- 
coverers had then stopped a thousand miles 
short of the sources of the Nile and of the Mis- 
souri. The Columbia and the Sacramento 
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were geographical myths, while a fabulous Ore- 
gon or River of the West was laid down on the 
maps on the hearsay authority of Carver, dis- 
placing what are now the Rocky Mountains, 
and entering the Pacific Ocean about latitude 
43°, The existence of the African Niger was 
known to the Romans, yet the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society until 1830 did not know 
where it reached the ocean, though a hundred 
Englishmen at various times had laid down 
theirlivesin African deserts in fruitless attempts 
to resolve the mysterious problem. It was not 
until a still later period that the world knew 
that there was a continuous Arctic Sea, or any- 
thing like an Antarctic Continent. 

But if so much has been done in the more 
difficult and inaccessible parts of our globe, how 
much more has been achieved in the parts ac- 
cessible to settlement and cultivation. The 
American continent, the interior map of which 
was almost a blank at the close of our Revolu- 
tion, is now profusely dotted with towns, cities, 
forts, post-offices and rail stations, until the most 
diligent compiler of a Gazetteer is obliged to 
pause in despair at the manifest defects of his 
latest edition. 

(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIRW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 24, 1866. 


Tue FREED-PEOPLE IN THE SOUTHWEST.— 
The Freedmen’s Record, published by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
for the relief of the freed-people, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the progress of their work :— 

“The winter is now almost over in Southern 
latitudes, and nearly all our teachers and 
agents have been engaged in the distribution 
of clothing, and giving food and shelter to the 
suffering. Schools have been suspended, as 
occasion seemed to require, to attend to the 
more important necessities of the Freedmen. 
More than one hundred and fifty boxes, con- 
taining several thousand articles of clothing, 
have been shipped to the various localities, and 
the reports we receive lead us to believe that 
most of it has been distributed, and very much 
suffering relieved. 

“Industrial schools are a very important 
part of the work. A large quantity of both 
new and second-hand clothing has been made 
up into garments for women and children, but 
they must have more material, either second- 
hand or new, to keep them in operation 
through the spring and summer. We are 
making efforts to obtain more rejected soldiers’ 
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clothing for them, which can be taken to 
pieces and re-made into almost any article of 
clothing; and by this means, the women and 
children can he taught to cut out and make up 
clothing for themselves and for the destitute. 

“Schools, during the fall and winter, have 
been as progressive as the more important work 
of feeding and clothing the destitute would 
admit. Schools in the day-time for children, 
schools at night for adults, and Sabbath-schools, 
have been in operation, and at this time there 
are near two thousand attending school, under 
teachers from Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ings, and making satisfactory progress, both in 
religious and literary knowledge. We have 
now obtained a foothold at the capitals of two 
important Southern States. At Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, the citizens were so prejudiced against 
the teachers, that only one room could be ob- 
tained for ten agents and teachers sent to that 
place to live in, for a considerable time, until 
school houses, Xc., could be built by the col- 
ored people; and whilst one of these was occu- 
pied ove evening, a bullet whisked through the 
building over their heads. But the worst we 
hope is over. 

“The citizens there, and at other places, 
seem to be more kindly disposed. The meek- 
ness, patience and forbearance of the teachers 
seem to have had a favorable effect; and as 
citizens of Jackson remarked, the instruction 
given to the Freedmen, instead of making them 
saucy and indolent, has had a beneficial effect 
upon them, having a tendency to make them 
kind and obedient. 

‘Reports received from several who have 
visited our schools and laborers in the South, 
as well as letters from the officers of the Bu- 
reau, justify usin believing that we have been 
favored to obtain faithful, devoted, religious 
and self-sacrificing persons to enter into this 
work of charity; and we are thankful in the 
belief that the Divine blessing has rested upon 
our efforts, and that this work so ardently en- 
gaged in is prospering in our hands. The con- 
tributions received have been large and timely, 
and thousands of these unfortunate people 
have been made to rejoice at this evidence of 
the goodness and providence of God. 

“We trust that Friends everywhere will be 
encouraged, and come forward promptly and 
liberally with the necessary pecuniary means 
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to enable the Committee to confinue their work 

in this field of labor, so long prayed for, and 

now so providentially opened to us. J. D.” 
nian . 

Rurat Arratks.—We think it is a good 
service to our agricultural readers to bring the 
Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs to 
their notice.—the number for 1866 having 
been issued by Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, 
N.Y. It is designed to supply, in connection 


the exception of those for 1855 and 1857,) 
either of which may at any time be obtained 
by remitting thirty cents, or any four of them 
for one dollar, enclosed by mail to LUTHER 
Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y., who will also 
send the bound volumes postpaid at the prices 
above-named. 

We would also recommend The Country Gen- 
tleman to all who are engaged or interested in 
rural pursuits. It is an interesting and instruct- 























with the Calendar Pages of an Almanac, an 
ANNUAL of Agriculture and Horticulture, in- 


ive family as well as agricultural paper—free 
from the objectionable features of many periodi- 
cidentally illustrating the progress making 
from year to year in these important arts, as 
well as condensing within a small compass the 
largest possible amount of information for the 
farmer and fruit-grower, and indeed on all 
points connected with the out-door or in-door 
. labors of those whose homes are in the country. 


cals. Terms, per year, $2.50 for one copy; 
$9.00 for four copies ; $16.00 for eight copies. 
Luther Tucker & Son, publishers. 


cpteiningealilinandnaeed 

Diep, on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1865, near Oa- 
kaloosa, Iowa, Artuur Extis, son of Elijah and Ase- 
nath H. Anderson, in the Sth year of bis age ; a mem- 
ber of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 2d of Second month, 1866, Ipa May 
Hocker, daughter of Pleasant and Julia E. Hocket, 
aged 3 years, 2 months and 15 days; a member of 
Dover Monthly Meeting, Ubio. 

, on the 10th of First month, 1866, Emity 
Evizasetu, daughter of Levi and Alice M. Ellis, aged 
7 years and 3 months; a member of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting, Obio. 

, on the 29th of Tenth month, 1865, Mary, 
wife of Joseph Hollingsworth, aged 58 years, 11 
months and 27 days; a member of Honey Creek 


Meeting. She left the consoling evidence that her 
end was peace. 


W hile the previous numbers will consequently 
be found to contain more or less on every 
branch of praetical cultivation, they are 
also especially rich in designs for farm and 
country houses and working men’s cottages,— 
on ornamental planting and the care of gar- 
dens and grounds,—and on related topics, such 
as fences and gates, architecture generally, 








vegetable physiology, entomology, farm and 
horticultural implements, the care of domestic 
animals, hints for house-keepers, under-drain- 
ing, butter and cheese making, poultry and bee 
keeping, &c., thus constituting in fact a Li- 
BRARY in themselves. 

In presenting the twelfth number, the pub- 
lishers acknowledge their indcbtedness to the 
author, our friend John J. Thomas, of Union 
Springs, N. Y., by whose experienced pen and 
tasteful sketches the interest and value of the 
series have been so well sustained, 

An edition on large and fine paper, omitting 
calendar and advertising pages, is issued in tri- 
ennial volumes, handsomely bound for preser- 
vation and reference. Four of these volumes 
are now ready, embracing, under the simple 
and comprehensive title of Runa AFFAtRs, 
the whole series of the ANNUAL REGISTER 
complete—sold separately or together at $1.50 
each. These four volumes comprise about 
thirteen hundred pages and no less than one 
thousand seven hundred illustrations. 

The publishers have also the numbers in 
paper covers, as they originally appeared (with 














, on the 27th of First month, 1866, at the 


same place, Harety Husparp, aged 91 years, 1 
mooth and 4 days: a member of same meeting. 





, on the 4th of First month, 1866, at Rocheste~»s 
N. H., Witttam 8S. Jenness, in the 46th year of his 


age; a member of Dover Monthly Meeting. He was, 
favored to feel that his sins—the weight of which 


had lain heavily upon bim—were washed away ; and 
though his bodily sufferings were great at times, yet 
he felt that the everlasting Arms were underneath 
for his support. He regretted that be had not more 
faithfully maintained the Christian testimanies of 
Friends while in health; and desired that those who 
were granted a little longer time here on earth 
might be found walking in the path of faithfulness, 
that thus their day’s work might be done in the 
daytime, and they be prepared for that blissfal in- 
heritance into which he felt, through great mercy, 
he was about to enter. 

—~—, on the 20th of Twelfth manth, 1863, Bowen, 
youngest son of Thomas J. and Mahala Harris, aged 
1 year, 9 months and 28 days; a member of Spring- 
fleld Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 





, on the 19th of First month, 1866, near Bele 
videre, N.C., Marnaanet Ann Parker, wife of Joseph 
R. Parker, in the 36th year of her ege; a member of 
Piney Woods Manthly Meeting. When she became 
aware of ber dangeraus condition, she calmly said 
that she had long been mindful of such a time as 
that was, and had not put off the work of repentance 
to a deathbed. She had often felt that she owed a 
great deal to her Lord, and had nothing wherewith 
to pay. Her heavenly Father knew that she loved 
Him—that she loved ber Saviour—and that she had 
sat at bia feet aod washed them witb her tears, 
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Diep, on the 6th of Eleventh month, 1865, ALPHA 


G., son of Robert and Mary Jane Robinson, aged 9 
months and 7 days. 


, on the 18th of First month, 1866, in Provi- 
dence, R.I., Exizangtu Ann, wife of Gilbert Cong- 
don, and daughter of Nathaniel C. Crenshaw, of 
Virginia. She could truly say, while enjoying ten- 
der connexions and friends, “I am the Lord’s,” and, 
when on the couch of languishing, “To me to live 
is Christ—to die is gain.” With entire reliance on 
her Redeemer as her only bope of salvation, and 
with ber beart overflowing with gratitude to God 
for his unspeakable gift, she earnestly desired to be 
true to Him both in doing and suffering. She wore 
ber badge of discipleship openly, and loved to talk 
of Jesus and of faith and hope and love; and her 
voice was often heard in the family circle in praise 
and thanksgiving, and in prayer for her dear ones, 
for the Church, and for the extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. The evening before her unexpected 
close, she entrueted to her husband a message.to her 
aged father and other absent relatives, saying, “ Tell 
them, in mercy I feel calm and peaceful. I have 
never felt such assurance of bope as I have experi- 
enced since IT have been so prostrated.” Thus, after 
seeking to live while on earth to the glory of her 
God and Saviour, she has been taken to a life of 
praise in bis presence forever. 

, on the 16th of Eleventh month, 1865, at his 
father’s residence, near Belvidere. Perquimans Co., 
N.C., Joun Witson Wuire, son of Charles and Sarah 
White, in the 23d year of his age. He had nota 
birthright in the Society of Friends, yet he believed 
war to be wrong; and, therefore, to avoid being im- 
pressed into military service, he left his home and 
relatives, and sought an asylum in Indiana. There 
is reason to believe that this great trial was blessed 
to his good. The Friend in whose family he resided, 
during his absence from home, writes: ‘The asso- 
ciations connected with the sojourn of John W. 
White in our family are pleasant. He seemed de 
sirous of doing what he could to please us all. He 
was a good young man,—the best I ever employed; 
and his influence with our children was truly com- 
forting to us. He remarked to me, one day, that he 
was desirous of becoming a member of our religious 
Society. I encouraged him to proceed, if he felt 
that it was right.” After a time, application was 
made, and be was received into membership by 
Milford Monthly Meeting. His letters to bis parents 
during his absence were very comforting to them, 
evidencing that their prayers and counsel on his be- 
half were not in vain. He returned home in Ninth 
month last, but was in a few weeks taken ill. It 
was a time of great distress in their family, as two 
of his sisters were also extremely ill. But he was 
enabled to comfort his dear parents, by reminding 
them of the Divine promise that allthings shall work 
together for good to them that Jove the Lord. 


,on the, 4th of First month, 1866, Hannan 
Any Tyson, relict of Isaac Tyson, Jr., a beloved 
Elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. In recording 
the death of this beloved Friend, the query arises, 
What was it that, amid the temporal blessings which 
surrounded her, caused ber to feel the insignificance 
of all earthly treasures, in comparison with the 
durable riches of “ the love of God in Christ Jesus?” 
Early in life she had made covenant by sacrifice 
with her Savionr, and that covenant she had en- 
deavored humbly to maintain. Through years of 
physical suffering, many sorrows, many trials of 
faith, He whom sbe bad chosen for her “ portion 
and the lot of her inberitance” failed her not, but 
His gracious presence was her support through all 
the vicissitudes of life. Her prayers, we believe, 
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were in a large measure answered,—that while 
“ passing under the rod,” the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit might not be withheld. Having 
firmly planted her feet on the immutable Rock of 
her salvation, and humbly resting her hope on His 
atoning mercy, she was enabled to receive with 
filial confidence the selemn summons to meet ber 
God. Thus, with her children around ber, her lamp 
trimmed and her light burning, she calmly went 
forth, and, as we reverently believe, is now “ forever 
with her Lord.” 


en ee 
Dr. Josern Tomas proposes to deliver, at the 
Hall of the University, (Ninth street above Chesnut,) 
three Lectures on the Religions and Philosophical 
Systems of China and India as connected with and 
influencing the civilization of those countries: com- 
mencing on Fifth-day evening, 3d. mo. 1, at 8 o’clock. 

Single Tickets for the course, $1,00. Tickets for 
the course, admitting a gentleman and two ladies, 
$2,00. 

Tickets may be had at Friends’ Book-store, 109 
N. Tenth street; at Parrish’s Drug-store. S. W. 
corner of Eighth and Arch streets; or at Ashmead 
& Evans’ Book-store, 724 Chesnut street. 

POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1866, 
Containing times of holding the Yearly and Quarter- 
ly Meetings, Meetings for Sufferings, establishment 
of Western Yearly Meeting, &c., &c., published by 
the New York Tract Association of Friends. For 
sale at 50 cents per dozen, by . 

Wriiiiam Woop & Co., 
3t. 61 Walker St., New York. 


niente 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting Boarding School, at Union 
Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 9th of Fifh month. All who intend 
to send scholars the ensuing term are respectfully 
requested to give notice to Henry K. Pinkuam, at 
the School, or to W. H. Cuase, either of whom will 
furnish catalogues to any who may apply for them. 

Union Springs, 24 mo, 12, 1866.—3t. 

aisha iensintl 
For Friends’ Review. 


TOBACCO. 

I am glad that our beloved Society is taking 
measures to discourage the use of tobacco, and 
I do hope that our members will so far acqui- 
esce in this concern as to give the subject a 
thorough investigation. One fact is quite dis- 
couraging to me ; our members are extensively 
engaged in its production in some places. It 
seems to me this ought to be discouraged. I 
do not doubt but many who are in the habit 
of using it would be glad to be entirely clear 
of its use. I have been in the practice myself, 
and have entirely broken off from it. To all 
who wish to overcome this babit, I would say, 
do not go about it in your own strength, for if 
you do you will be very likely to fail. 

I shall here quote a religious anecdote from 
Arvine’s collection :— 

A country minister being invited to preach 
the weekly lecture to a congregation in New 
York, after dismissing the people, took out his 
tobaceo and began to chew the filthy weed. A 
member of the church remonstrated with him 
on the sinfulness of the practice, and stated 
that he could not expect impenitent sinners 
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under his instructions would give up their sins 
while he indulged in a sin himself. 

“| know it is wrong,” said the minister. “I 
have often resolved to give up the habit, but I 
have not resolution enough to persevere.” 

“Why,” said the other, “that is the very 
excuse the impenitent give for not repenting 
and forsaking their sins.” 

“ Well, I'll think it over as [ go home,” ob- 

served the minister, “and perhaps I will give 
it up.” 
'©That will not do,” replied the church 
member, “for we never allow this if we can 
help it; we exhort the impenitent to repent on 
the spot. We never tell them to go home and 
repent, nor do we pray that they may repent 
when they reach home.” 

“T see,” said the minister, “I cannot get 
away so; therefore I will try to give up chew- 
ing.” 

** But,” remarked the other, ‘‘ that will not 
do either. We never urge sinners to try to 
give up their sins—do you?” 

“Why, no; [ think it wrong to intimate 
that they cannot do it at once.” 

“Will you act then as you preach, or let 
your conduct give the lie to your preaching ?”’ 

“ With the help of God,” said the minister, 
«| will leave off the practice from this moment.” 

A member of the church where this con- 
versation took place, who was in the practice 
of chewing tobacco, was so impressed with 
what had taken place, that he, too, solemnly 
promised to abjure the filthy habit without 
delay. J. G. 

— ee 


HINTS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


“ All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” It does not please the Father 
of mercies to make this truth clear to us on 
all occasions, but whenever he does make it 
appear that an apparent evil has been a real 
good, it should never be lost sight of. If we 
dwell upon the circumstance, it may be a bless- 
ing to us, and if we tell of it, it may be a bless- 
ing to many. A poor, pious man was pressed by 
poverty, and expected to have his goods taken 
from his house. When much cast down by the 
gloomy prospect, a bird flew into his cottage. 
He caught the bird and put it into acage, when 
it directly began to sing sweetly. Presently 
after, the servant of a lady residing near, rapped 
at the door to inquire if a bird had flown into 
his cottage, for his mistress had lost her little 
favorite. The bird was given up to him, and 
taken to the lady, who sent a present of money 
to the poor man, pust the amount of the sum 
he needed. ‘‘Cume in! comein!” said he to 
the man who shortly after arrived to take his 
goods, “ for God has been good to me, and has 
sent me just enough to satisfy your demands.”’ 


them that fear God.” He was so good that he 
was called the Apostle of the North, but his 
Christian zeal offended the cruel Bishop Bon- 
ner, who declared that in a fortnight he should 
be burning at the stake. He was arrested by 
the Bishop’s messengers, whose directions were 
to take their prisoner to London. In their 
journey to London, Gilpin met with a severe 
accident, by which his leg was broken. “ What 
think you now,” asked the men in whose 
custody he was; “ is this accident for your good, 
think you?” Gilpin said he was sure of it, 
for nothing happens to us but what is intended 
for our good. And so it proved, for before he 
was well enough to travel, Queen Mary died, 
and he was set at liberty, for her successor did 
not allow Bonner to bura any more people for 
their religious opinions. 

A poor man who worked down a coal mine often 
told his companions that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that fear God.” The 
men carried their dinners to the mine in bas- 
kets, and one day a dog snatched the good man’s 
basket from the ground and ran off with it. 
The miner pursued the dog, while the other 
men laughed, and cried after him, “ Is that for 
good to you?” He ran on after his dinner, 
hoping to save some of it, and the others went 
down into the mine without him. He came 
back with the prospect of having no dinner, 
and just before he arrived at the opening of 
the mioe, an explosion took place in it, and 
caused the death of many of those who had 
descended. Thus was his life saved by what 
seemed a misfortune at the time it occurred. 

N. Y. 
toniecilpiap i 


RICE AND THE RICE CROP. 
The New York Journal of Commerce has 
the following interesting article on this subject : 


This grain, which is one of the staple pro- 
ductions of our country and an important arti- 
cle of commerce, it bas been estimated, forms the 
principal food of at least one-third of the human 
race. Where it originated is not now known, 
but from time immemorial it has been the chief 
subsistence of the common people, and a prime 
article of diet with all classes in Southern and 
Eastern Asia, where it has been most exten- 
sively cultivated. It has been supposed by 
some that it was in common use among the 
ancients, and that it is mentioned in Scripture 
under a name that is not familiar at the present 
day. Its very early use is beyond question, but 
we have no definite accounts in regard to it, as 
we have of some other grains, nor is it found, 
like wheat, for instance, among the remains of 
antiquity. It probably had its origin some- 
where in ‘Southeastern Asia, and from there 
was introduced into Southern Europe, where it 


It was a common expression of Bernard Gil-|is cultivated to some extent, but it has never 


pin that “ All things work together for good to! been produced or used so largely in any other 
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part of the world as in India and China. It 
was first introduced into this country by Sir 
William Berkeley, of Virginia, in 1647, who 
received a balf-bushel of the seed, from which 
he is said to have raised the first year sixteen 
bushels of excellent rice, and thus the culti- 
vation of it was commenced and carried on. It 
has been raised to some extent in Virginia ever 
since, but the amount has been very small com- 
pared with that raised in some other southern 
States, and especially South Carolina, which 
bas produced 75 per cent. of the rice crop of 
all the Sates. Various accounts are given of 
its first introluction into South Carolina, one 
of which is that in 1694 a Dutch brig which 
put into Charleston left about a peck of paddy 
(which is rice in the husk,) and that Gov. 
Smith distributed it among his friends for cul- 
tivation. Another account states that jt was 
introduced into Charleston from Canton, in 
1772, by John Bradley Blake. The production 
of rice in South Carolina rapidly increased, and 
in 1850 it amounted to 150,930,613 lbs., the 
production of the whole country the same year 
being 215,313,097 lbs. From these States the 
cultivation of it extended into others, Georgia 
ranking next to South Carolina in the amount 
produced. It is generally supposed that a hot 
climate and wet soil are essential to its culti- 
vation; but it is raised on high and dry land, 
and tle range of latitude in which it can be 
successfully cultivated is very wide. Irrigation, 
however, greatly increases the crop, as does a 
warm climate ; and there is probably no part of 
the world better adapted to it than the low 
marshes of South Carolina and Georgia. On 
account of the extreme unhealthiness of these 
regions, it has been thought that negro labor 
alone could be employed, the blacks having the 
same immunity as in Africa from the fever 
which is deadly to the whites. This opinion is 
undoubtedly correct; and unless the blacks 
continue the cultivation of these rice planta- 
tions, they will probably run to waste, and the 
amount of the crop in the country be greatly 
reduced below that of former years, when there 
was nothing to interfere with its production. 
It is needless to say that this would be a great 
calamity, as the rice from South Carolina aud 
Georgia is undoubtedly the finest raised in any 
part of the world. At the great Industrial 
Exhibition in London, in 1851, the rice from 
South Carolina, exhibited by E. J. Heriot, re- 
ceived a prize medal, and was pronounced by 
the jury to be ‘‘ magnificent in size, color and 
clearness,’’ and the American was regarded as 
much the finest in quality of any on exhibision. | 
Its importance as an article of commerce may 
be inferred from the fact that the amount ex- 
ported from this country has reached as high as 
212,983 tierces in a year. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to have an account of the mode of cultivation 
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adopted on the rice plantations where the over- 
flowing of the land is resorted to. The land 
selected is that which is above the reach of tide 
or salt water, and which is not liable to the 
heavy freshets that flood the country on the 
upper parts of the rivers, as the irrigation must 
be completely under control. The land is pre- 
pared by the erection of dykes and digging of 
ditches, and divided into as many separate fields 
as can be separately attended to, in the various 
operations required, in a single day, each field 
capable of being shut off from all the rest. The 
fields are ploughed in the fall or early winter, 
and overflowed when the weather is warm. In 
March, the land is drained and kept dry, and 
when in a. proper state to work it is harrowed 
or hoed, and trenches for the seed are made 12 
or 15 inches apart, and running at right angles 
with the drains or ditches. The seed is sown in 
the trenches in April, and covered lightly with 
soil, and then the water is let in upon it through 
the gates and suffered to stand from four to six 
days, until the grain begius to swell. The 
water is let in a second time when the 
blade is just above the ground, and allowed to 
remain about the same length of time, when it 
is thoroughly drained. In about five or six 
weeks the first hoeing takes place, and aseeond 
about ten days later, when “the,long water,” 
as it is called, is let on for two weeks, deep for 
four days and gradually diminishing until it is 
drained again. When the field becomes dry it 
is hoed again. On the appearance of a joint 
it has another hoeing and the * joint water” is 
put on, which remains until the graio is ma- 
tyred, a period it may be of two months. A 
few days before cutting, the water is drawn off 
for the last time. The rice is cut with a sickle, 
and after threshing another important operation 
is to be gone through, the removal of the husk 
or shell, which closely envelopes the keroel, and 
to which it adheres with great tenacity. This 
was formerly accomplished by braying it ina 
mortar, and the same course is now pursued to 
some extent, but mills are constructed in which 
it is partially ground without destroying the 
kernel altogether. The whole is then run 
through a graduated cylinder sieve, similar to 
the sereens by which coal is assorted, and the 
hulled rice comes out in three separate parcels 
or grades, first the flour and fine pieces which 
have been abraded by milling, then the “ mid- 
diing,” and after that the ‘‘ prime” rice, which 
consists of kernels nearly or quite whole. The 
prime rice is subjected to still another process, 
which is called polishing or brushing, and 
which is effected by running-it through a rap- 
idly revolving wire screen, lined in part with 
shreds of sheepskin. This removes the flour 
adhering to the surface of the keryels, and the 
rice is then ready for the market. The prime 
rice is the rice of commerce. The other por- 
tions are reserved for home consumption. 








from the knowledge of its chemical properties, 


or as the result of long experience, it has come 
into very extensjve use in the warmest regions 
of the globe, as in India, fur instance, where the 
heat is most intense and long continued. It 


has also been in much more general use in the 


Southern States of our own country than at the 


North, but it is an article of extensive consump- 


tion in all the States, and we think it might be 
still more largely used with great advantage to 


the general health, especially during the sum- 
mer scason. 
—— 8 - 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
A TREE OF ALL-WORK. 


If trees took rank according to their useful- 
ness, the bamboo might fairly claim the crowa 


of the vegetable kingdom. Tried by the test 


of utility to man, there is no plant the earth 
produces worthy to enter into competition with 


it. The Chinese say, and traly say, the bamboo 


is al! profit. Seasoned with chillies, its tender 
young shoots make a favorite sambal of the 
Malay; sliced and boiled, they are served at 
the tables of the wealthiest Japanese; and 
when salted, dried, and prepared in vinegar, 
they make a pickle ever welcome to the Siamese 
gourmand. As the plant grows older, a fluid 
is secreted in its hollow joints which affords a 
refreshing beverage, and if it is allowed to re- 
main untapped, the valuable medicine tabis- 
cheer—said to resist alike fire and acids—is 
produced. The leaves of the bamboo are 
reckoned a sovereign remedy for sore throat, as 
the bark is all-powerful against fever, and other 
useful medicaments are obtained from the buds 
and the roots. 

Kntire houses are constructed out of the 
bamboo, the stouter parts of the tree supplying 
ready-turned pillars, while the slenderer joints 
are combined together to form the walls. Split 
into laths, and beaten out, it makes an excellent 
flooring; and for the roof, the canes are ar- 
ranged side by side across the building, with 
their concave sides uppermost to catch the 
rain; the edges of these are covered with an- 
other row, with the convex side outwards, aod 
thus the roof is rendered perfectly water-tight. 
Should the householder be lucky enough to 
own the land surrounding his domicile, a bam- 
boo palisade forms his best protection against 
intruders, whether quadruped or biped. Does 
he want to bring the waters of the neighbor- 
ing river into his service for domestic purposes 
—in the hollow stems of the bamboo he has 
pipes ready to his hand ; pipes easily converted 
into gutters and spouts, to get rid of the water 
he does not want. Then, inside this bamboo 
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The chemical properties of rice adapt it much house will be found chairs to sit upon, benches 
more for use in warm than in cold climates. It 
has a great amount of starch and gluten in its 
composition, and very little oil, so that its flesh- 


producing quality is very limited. Whether 
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to recline upon, mattresses to lie upon, pillows 
to rest the head upon, and mats to~put the feet 
upon, all and each of the same material as the 
tube through which their owner inhales the 
fragrant weed at home, and the cane he leans 
upon, as he takes his walks abroad, with a 
bamboo basket on his arm, ‘a bamboo hat upon 
his head, and possibly bamboo splints at his 
finger-ends to protect his long uncut nails. 

The tea-crops of the inland districts of China 
find their way to the seaports upon the shoulders 
of the coolies. Two strong bamboo canes are 
fastened to the sides of the Joad, their ends 
resting on the shoulders of the carriers. When 
the load is too much for four men, room is made 
for any additional number of bearers, by joining 
shorter bamboos to a cross-piece fixed to the 
ends of the longer canes. The palanquins of the 
mandarins are borne through the streets in a 
similar manner, just as sedan-chairs used to be 
earried through London thoroughfares in the 
days of our great-grandfathers. The bamboo 
is applied to transit purposes in mapy other 
ways. ‘The cany wagons light” of Milton 
are still used in Cathay; the Dyak propels his 
light canoe by means of the bamboo ; the river 
rafts of the Chinese are made of nothing else ; 
and give a Hindoo boatbuilder three penny- 
worth of bamboo, and he will turn out a four- 
ton vessel, with mast and sails complete. 

The Japanese separate the heads of their corn 
from the stalks by beating it over a bamboo 
grating, which, having a sharp edge, cuts off 
the grain at every stroke, leaving them to fall 
through the grating to the ground: or after 
being thrashed with a bamboo dail, the grain 
is sifted through a bamboo sieve. 

When about to erect a house, the first pro- 


ceeding on the part of a Chinese builder is the 


raising of a strong but light scaffolding of bam- 
boo, and inside this the house is built up. 
When a building is to be pulled down, the 
bamboo is again called into requisition; the 
roof having been taken off, each of the end- 
walls is attacked by a party of coolies, who 
fix their bamboos as high up the wall as pos- 
sible, and push steadily together till it topples 
over, with a loud crash and a smothering dust. 
This process is often performed at a fire, in 
order to stay the progress of the destroyer. 
The Cantonese possess a fire engine, but for all 
that, still press the bamboo into service, the 
hose being held over the people’s heads on 
long bamboos, and by their agency carried 
quickly to any desired spot. The watch-towers, 
too, from whence the police discern the where- 
abouts of a fire as soon as it breaks out, are 
merely skeletons of bamboo. Lieute 1ant-Col- 
onel Fisher bears witness to the ingenuity of 
the Chinese bamboo workers, and the strength 
of their work when done. When a verandah 
was required for an English mess room, it was 
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some time before the bamboo worker could be | 
made to comprehend exactly what was wanted. 
At last, he was told to make ‘one piecey| 
makey walkey topside, makey look see;’ and 
the verandah soon proved that this extraordi-| 
nary specimen of the English language was in- 
telligible enough to him. 

The Chinese man of letters writes with a} 
bamboo pen upon paper of the same material, 
the musician extracts sounds sweet to Chinese 
ears on bamboo instruments, and the artist is 
indebted to the same source for his brushes. 

Besides servfng so many uses in commerce, 
industry, and art, the bamboo performs its part 
in warlike operations, supplying lances, bows, 
and those wonderful grotesque shields with 
which the braves of the Celestial Empire seek 
to frighten their foes: The earliest attempt in 
the way of cannon on the part of the Chinese 
was a weapon of bamboo. In the war of ’58, 
one of our Sepoy regiments was startled by a 
tremendous shower of rockets falling into their 
encampment at night, and killing a commissariat 
sheep. Next morning, a party was despatched 
across the creek in search of the battery, and 
succeeded in capturing a number of novel ma- 
chines, consisting of stout bamboos lashed to- 
gether, which had evidently been used for the 
discharge of the rockets that had caused such 
commotion among the goardians of the govern- 
ment stores. The bamboo did good service on 
our side in the hands of the coolies, acting as a 
land transport corps, and earned them the pop- 
ular designation of the “ Bamboo Rifles;” 
while, on the other hand, its employment in the 
shape of stakes driven deep in the mud before 
the forts of Taku, cost England the lives of 
many brave men, and entailed an expensive 
campaign to obliberate the memory of an un- 
timely disaster. ; 

John Chinaman would be ungrateful if he 
did not love and admire his tree of all work ; 
but he has good reason also to look upon it 
with awe and trembling. The bamboo is the 
be-all and end all of the Chinese code of jus- 
tice, and as such may fairly be said to rule the 
most populous country in the world. Chinese 
law recognizes two degrees of punishment; in the 
first and least severe, the number of blows inflicted 
on an offender varies from four to twenty, that 
being considered discipline sufficient to make a 
transgressor entertain a sense of shame for his 
past behavior, and render him cautious as to 
his future conduct. The second class of pun- 
ishment applies to offences of a serious nature, 
and the law allows as many as a hundred blows 
to be awarded, but in practice forty is the 
limit. Two different instruments are used, one 
being a bamboo five feet eight inches long, two 
inches and three-quarters broad, weighing 
nearly three pounds; the other of smaller di- 
mensions, falling short of two pounds in weight. 
Women are not exempt from the bamboo dis- 
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cipline, but, by a stretch of gallantry, are per- 
mitted to wear a single upper garment during 
the infliction of the punishment, except in 
cases of matrimonial infidelity, when they must 
content themselves with the protection afforded 
by their lower garments. In China, as elsewhere, 
the law is supposed to be no respecter of per- 
sons, and in theory all ranks gre subject to the 
bamboo; but the fact that the stripes awarded 
by the judge are commutable into a proportion- 
able money fine, makes all possible difference 
in practice. ‘The criminal’s experience of the 
bamboo’s adaptability does not stop here; 
if he is obstinate in asserting his innocence, 
bamboo stakes supply the officials with the 
means of inflicting no end of ingenious tor- 
tures ; and when his death is deemed necessary, 
a bamboo rope vindicates the majesty of the law. 

There are several species of bamboo, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Fortune the best and most beau- 
tiful is the Mow-chok, which is largely culti- 
vated in the central and eastern provinces of 
China. The stems of this handsome tree are 
straight, smooth and clear, attaining a height 
of from sixty to eighty feet in a very short 
space of time, for it grows at the rate of two 
or. two and a half feet in twenty-four hours. 
This useful giant has been introduced into In- 
dia, and may in time supersede the inferior de- 
scriptions of bamboo, and give the Hindoo one 
more reason to venerate the name of Robert 
Fortune. 

BS si 
THE BEATITUDES. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
They the Kingdom shall possess ; 
Rich in faith and heavenly blessings, 
Let us ever forward press. 


Blessed are the sad and mournful, 
Weeping o’er their treasures gone ; 

For the darkness, gathered o’er them,, 
Is the harbinger of mora. 


Blessed are the meek and lowly, 
They the green earth shall inherit, 

Full of love and peace and gladness, 
Fruits of God’s most Holy Spirit. 


Blessed they who thirst and hunger, 
All their wants shall be supplied ; 
Never yet have been forsaken, 
They who on their God relied. 


Blessed they who, loving mercy, 
Joy not in another’s pain ; 

All the mercy shown to others, 
They shall for themselves obtain. 


Blessed are*the pure and faithful, 
Seeking God in every place ; 
They shall, in their bome eternal, 

See Him ever face to face. 


Blessed are the good peace- makers, 
For God’s children they shall be ; 
Of his glory full partakers 
When from earth their spirits flee. 
Blessed ye when men revile you, 
Treat you falsely for my sake ; 
For the prophets gone before you, 
Did the self-eame treatment take. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian Inretticence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 4th inst. 


Great Bairain.—The Government had issued 
another proclamation, offering a reward of £2,300 
for the capture of Stephens, the Fenian leader, who 
escaped some time since from prison. Additional 
seizures of arms had been made, and increased pre- 
cautions against outbreaks appear to have been 
deemed necessary, as several of the interior counties 
had been by proclamation placed under the opera- 
tion of the Peace Preservation” act, and on the 
evening of the 31st ult., while the Lord-Lieutenant 
held a “ drawing-room,’ the military guarded the 
streets of Dublin. No disturbances, however, oc- 
curred on that occasion. An additional force of 1300 
men had been sent from Liverpool to Ireland. A 
public meeting had been held in Dublin, at which 
resolutions were passed, declaring that the Fenian 
conspiracy had produced a feeling of well-founded 
alarm, and it was the duty of the government to 
crush it and afford full protection to loyal and well- 
disposed citizens ; and c»lling on the government to 
increase the military force in Ireland. 

Parliament was opened by royal commission on 
the Ist inst., and the Lord Chancellor informed the 
assembled members that as soon as all the members 
were sworn in, he would communicate the causes 
for calling Parliament together. 

The cattle plague returns for the week ending the 
27th ult. showed the number attacked to be nearly 
12,000. 

The Jimes announces in eulogistic terms that G. 
Peabody, the noted banker, had increased his pre- 
vious dunation for the benefit of the poor of London 
by another £100,000, making a total of £150,000. 

The steam ram which had been detained in the 
Thames, being found to be built for the Peruvian 
Government, was allowed to depart on the 27th. 
Another iron-clad vessel, with a revolving turret, 
built by the firm of Laird Brothers, at Liverpool, 
for the Peruvian Government, had recently left 
that port and gone to Brest, in France. This 
vessel was reported to be connected with Chilian 
designs against Spain, and the Paris Pafrie asserted 
that it would be detained at Brest until the settle- 
ment of the difficulty between Spain and Peru 
Several iron-clad steam vessels were building for 
Spain in various British ports. 


France —The official eorrespondence between 
France and the United States on the subject of Mex- 
ico, had been published. It accords with the decla- 
rations contained in the Emperor’s speech, and with 
other official statements. The French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs disclaimed all responsibility on the 
part of his government for the proceedings of the 
government of Maximilian in Mexico, and did not 
consider pu' ely administrative measures as justifying 
foreign interference, eveh by neighboring govern- 
ments. In returning to the priociple of non-interven- 
tion, the French Government, relying on the equitable 
spirit of that of the United States, expects from it 
the assurance that its people will themselves conform 
to the principle which they invoke, by observiag a 
strict neutrality with regard to Mexico. 


Spain.—The Ministry has presented a bill to the 
Cortes subjecting the press and political assoc‘ations 
to very stringent laws. Gen. Prim had arrived at 
Lisbon. Two or more privateers under Chilian colors 


were reported to have been seen off the coast of 


Spain, and much uneasiness was beginning to pre- 
vail among the merchant vessels in the principal 
Spanish ports. 
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Iraty.—A bill bad been prepared by the Ministry, 


to be introduced into the Italian Parliament, for the 
suppression of religious corporations, proposing to 
give the members of such bodies an annuity from the 
State, and also to reduce the revenues of the bishop- 
rics, and convey a.portion of their property to the 
communes. 


Avstrra.—The Emperor and Empress had received 


at Pesth a deputation from the Hungarian Chambers, 
and the Empress replied in her own language to their 
address. 
with the Hungarian Diet for a reunion of Croatia 
with Hungary. 


The Croatian Diet bad agreed to consult 


Norway.—The Storthing (Parliament) had re- 


jected by a majority of two, an amendment to the 
Constitution proposing annual Parliaments. 


Potanp.—The Czar has addressed a rescript tq the 


Government of Warsaw, promulgating a series of 
educational measnres to be carried out in Poland. 
Superior and elementary schools are to be estab- 
lish for Poles, Greeks and Russians, and separate 
schools for Germans and Lithuanians. 
will be taught the Polish and Russian history and 
languages. ) 
trusted to the secular clergy of each respective de- 
nomination. 


All scholars 


The religious instruction will be en- 


Mexico.—The latest accounts report some suc- 


cesses on both sides, in different parts of the country. 
The government of Maximilian is represented to be 
greatly embarrassed financially, the treasury being 
exhausted, and negotiations are said to be in pro- 
gress at Paris for a loan of $100,000,000. 
luis, a special agent sent out by the French Emperor, 
has accepted the position of Finance Minister. Be- 
tween 16,000 and 17,000 Mexicans are said to have 
been executed by Imperialist courts-martial since 
the beginniog of this year. 
to certain parties, Mexican and European, the privi- 
lege for seventy years of running a railroad from 
Puebla to the Pacific Ocean. 


M. Lang- 


Maximilian has granted 


Domestic.—lIt is reported from New Orleans that 


a large immigration is anticipated into Texas from 
the Northern States, in the spring. 
siderable amount of land in the central part of the 
State, near the Brazos river, hus been occupied by 
such new comers. 


Already a con- 


The owners of lands have di- 
vided them into small lots and leased them to poor 
persons, who propose to uodertake cotton planting. 
It is said that 400,000 acres of rich cotton land on 
that river still remain untouched by the plow. 

Late California papers contaio the returns of the 
product of three quicksilver mines in that State for 
the last six months of the year 1865, amounting to 
2,032,955 lbs. Oue of the mines had been worked 
only four months. 

The State Convention is now in session in Texas. 
Gov. Hamilton, in a message to it, called attention 
to the absolute requirements of the general goveru- 
ment respecting the doctrine of absolute State 
sovereignty, the recognition of the abolition of 
slavery, the right of the blacks to testify in courts 
of justice, and to be protected in person and prop- 
erty, and the repudiation of the rebel debt. A 
resclution declaring the ordinance of secession, and 
all acts and proceedings of the Convention which 
adopted it, to have been null and void and of no effect 
from the date of their adoption, and that no State 
has the right to secede or withdraw from the Union, 
was introduced, and with a substitute, declaring 
the secession ordinanve revolutionary and therefore 
void, was referred to a committee. 

Both branches of the Kentucky Legislature have 
passed resolutions requiring the removal of troops 
from the State, condemning the Freedmen’s Burean, 
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asking for the restoration of the habeas corpus, and 
rejecting a second time the anti-slavery amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


Coneress.—The joint Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, on the 13th, reported a joiot resolution to 
amend the Constitution by adding the following 
article: ‘‘ Congress shall have power to make all laws 
necessary and proper to secure to the citizens of 
each State the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the several States, and to all persons of the several 
States equal protection in the rights of life, liberty 
and property ;” which was ordered to be printed. 
The Senate passed the bill to prevent and punish 
kidnapping, the occasion of which, itis stated, is, that 
persons have been found to be engaged io kidnap- 
ping Southera freedmen and transporting them to 
Cuba, to be sold as slaves. Bills were also passed 
to relinquish the title of the United States to cer- 
tain lands within the city limits of San Francisco; 
to extend the beaefits of the pension laws to artifi- 
cers: and providing that ia all cages decided by 
the Court of Claims, an appeal may be taken to the 
Supreme Court. A resolution was adupted instruct- 
ing the Committee on Commerce to inquire what 
legislation is necessary to protect the lives of pass- 
engers in western steamboats from the dangers in- 
cident to the explosion of tubular boilers. Among 
the petitions and memorials presented were one from 
the representatives elect from Tennessee, asking 
that the present State government be recognized as 
the true and proper government of the State, entitled 
to the same immunities and prerogatives as before 
her relations with the General Government were dis- 
turbed by the treasonable conduct of some of her 
citizens ; one from 175 citizens of Alexandria, Va., 
asking for a territorial government for the State of 
Virginia ; and one trom colored people of Arkansas, 
asking for political equaliry with the white race. 
The Constitutional amendment on the basis of rep- 
resentation continued under consideration. Sumner, 
of Mass., offered an amendment to insert at the 
close of the original propesition the words, “and 
they shall be exempt from taxation of all kinds,” go 
as to provide that those who are excluded from the 
right of suffrage on account of color or race shall 
be exempted from taxation. Howe, of Wisconsin, 
offered an amendment, granting the right of suffrage 
to the following classes of persous of African descent, 
viz: All males of 21 years old woo were duly en- 
rolled in the army or navy during the late war; 
males of like age. able to read and write the English, 
French or Spanish language ; and those possessing 
$250, such persons to have been domiciled in the 
proper election districts for at least six months before 
an election; but no person to be allowed to vote 
who is of uusouod mind, a pauper, or under con- 
demnation for an infamous crime. A bill was re- 
ported from the Military Commitee to fix the mili- 
lary peace establishment of the United States. The 
number proposed is five regiments of ariillery, 
twelve of cavalry and fifty of infantry. 

The House adopted, on the 19th, a series of four 
resolutions, introduced by Longyear, of Michigan, 
declaring that, in the language of the President's 
proclamation of 5th mo. 291b, 1865, the rebellion 
which was waged by a portion of the people of the 
United Siates against the properly constituted au- 
thorities thereof, has, in its revolutionary progress, 
deprived the people of the States on which it was 
organized of ail civil government; that woeuever 
the people of a State are thus deprived, it becomes 
the duty of Congress, by appropriate legislation, to 
enable them to organize a State government, and to 
guarantee to each State a republican form of govern- 
ment; that it is the deliberate sense of the House 
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that the condition of the rebel States fully justifies 
the President in maintaining the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus; and also that the condition 
of those States fully justifies the President in main- 
taining military possession and control therein, and 
that he is entitled to the thanks of the nation for 
employing the war power for the protection of the 
Union citizens and freedmen in those States. The 
affirmative votes on these resolutions varied from 
102 to 117, and the negative from 36 to 8. A joint 
resolution was passed authorizing and requiring the 
Secretary of the Navy to detail a steamer from the 
Pacific squadron, to make a survey and soundings 
of the American and Russian coasts, where it is pro- 
posed to establish telegraphic communication be- 
tween the two continents, and generally to aid the 
enterprise. A bill was introduced to establish a 
National Bureau of Education. A bill was reported 
from the Post-effice Committee, authorizing the 
Postmaster General to deposit postage-stamps with 
such persons as he may select, for sale and 
circulation ; the object being to enable the Depart- 
ment to sell stamps in the lately rebel States, 
where many persons canoot take the vath required 
of postmasiers. It was somewhat debated, and post- 
poned for two weeks. A bili was also reported from 
the same committee authorizing the Postmaster 
General to seil postage-stamped envelopes at the 
value of the stamps, and allowing dead letters to be 
returned free, and prepaid letters to be forwarded, 
at the request of the person addressed, to another 
office, witbout charge, and also letters endorsed to 
be returaed to the writer to be free on their re- 
turn, 


The President, on the 19.h, returned to the Senate 
the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, unsigned, with his ob- 
jections. He considers some of its provisions as 
uaconstitutional, in extending military jurisdiction 
over the whole question, in all parts of the country 
containing refugees and freedmen, without app: al to 
the judicial authority. Too great power is placed 
in the hands of the President. He thinks also that 
the powers of the Freedmen’s Bureau, having proved 
adequate in time of rebellion, do not need enlarge- 
ment now. He objects to the provisions grantiog 
support to refugees and freedmen, furnishing asylums 
and schools, &c., as Congress has never heretofore 
thought itself empowered to spend public money 
for such purposes beyond the District of Columbia. 
A very heavy expense aod an immense patronage will 
be created by the bill. The taking of land from its 
owners without legal proceedings, constitutes an- 
ether objection. He thinks also that the bill is 
likely injeriously to affect the class whom it is de- 
signed to aid, by placing them in a state of un- 
certainty and restlessness. They should certainly 
be protected, but by the civil power, and especially 
by the United States courts. Anotber objection 13 
that the States chiefly affected vy the bill are un- 
represented in Congress. This was necessafily the 
case while their people were engaged ia rebellion, 
but now, some of them are atteudiug by loyal rep- 
resentatives, soliciting the allowance of their con- 
stitutional sight of representation. The Presi- 
dent argues at some length in favor of the rightful- 
nes3 and expediency of granting this request. He 
thinks that with the Federal Courts restored and 
those of the States in full operation, the rights and 
interests of all classes will be essentially protected, 
with the aid of the military, in cases of resistance to 
the law ; and should this not be the case, the Ex- 
ecutive is already sufficiently armed with the powers 
conferred by the act establishing the Bureau, and the 
authority to use the land and naval forces to sup- 
press insurrection. 





